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SALTA, AN EARLY COMMERCIAL CENTER OF ARGENTINA 

By G. M. WRIGLEY 

The Beginnings of Salta 

Lima to Buenos Aires — a long road and weary for man and beast; an 
old road and romantic, worn by centuries of travel. Southward perhaps as 
far as Tucuman the road was an Inca institution. Garcilaso de la Vega 
says^ Tucuman was subject to the Inca Vira-cocha and sent him tribute of 
cotton cloth, honey, maize, and other products of the country. But the old 
road is essentially Spanish, a tribute to the undaunted Spanish spirit that 
stayed not for physical barriers, and a monument of the restrictive colonial 
policy of Spain. The road runs from Atlantic to Pacific, not far short of 
3,000 miles, and for half its length maintains an altitude above 12,000 feet. 
Along it, during the normal state of affairs, was carried all the colonial 
trade of the La Plata Provinces, going via Lima to Porto Bello on the 
isthmus of Panama, where the great annual fair focused the trade of an 
entire continent. The predominant feature of the commerce was the 
immense exportation of silver, practically the exclusive export of Peru. 
The demand for the precious metal was intense, and moreover it was a 
product whose nature and intrinsic value enabled it to stand the costs 
and difficulties of transportation. Equally it constituted a cargo whose 
transmission across the high seas was fraught with peril, whence was due, 
in no small measure, the adoption of the fleet and fair system, a method of 
trading antiquated in Europe. 

The Lima-Buenos Aires road (Fig. 1) naturally called for the erection 
of settlements at strategic sites. On the Bolivian plateau it accounts for the 
early foundation of La Paz (1549), in the section between Potosi and Cuzco. 
In the Argentine section Salta is the most notable town owing its existence 
to the road. It lies roughly midway between the terminal points and thus in 
the early days was most remote from their respective authorities. Velasco, 
describing^ the southern portion of the Viceroyalty of Peru in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, states that lack of communications prevented 
him from obtaining any knowledge of Tucuman and the territory under its 
jurisdiction (including Salta). Light is thrown on the frontier situation 
by the strenuous opposition^ on the part of an early governor of Tucuman 
to the foundation of a town in Salta or Jujuy, lest improved communication 

1 Garcilaso de la Vega: Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, Book 5, Chapter 25; Hakluyt Soc. Pubis., 1st 
Ser., No. 45, London, 1871. 

2 (Juan) Lopez de Velasco: Geografia y descripcion universal de las Indias (written 1571-74), Madrid, 
1894, p. 510. 

3 Pedro Lozano: Historia de la Conquista del Paraguay, Rio Plata y Tucum&n (written 1745), Buenos 
Aires, 1873-74, Vol. 4. p. 321. 
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should facilitate the conveyance to headquarters of information on his bad 
government ! 

The Bolivian plateau, as all parts of the realm where Inca rule had been 
firmly established, was remarkably safe for travel. The pampas, too, offered 
little trouble during the greater part of colonial times, but in the inter- 
mediate or transition section serious opposition was encountered from the 
natives. To the southeast of the Bolivian Andes, in the foothills, dwelt the 
Chiriguanas and on the Gran 
Chaco plains the Tobas and 
Matacos, savage and much- 
feared tribes. Even at the pres- 
ent day the Tobas have been but 
lightly touched by civilization. 
Immediately south, the Andean 
valleys, peopled by tribes more 
civilized but no less warlike, 
afforded the only practicable 
routes between plateau and 
plains — the qicebradas of Hu- 
mahuaca, del Toro, and Calcha- 
qui. The Calchaqui were par- 
ticularly troublesome. They 
were indeed only subdued by a 
rigorous campaign carried out 
in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. For ages inter-que- 
hradal commerce had been car- 
ried on with the Valley of 
Lerma as center.* It was the 
meeting place for the quehrada 
routes and for those of the Chaco and Pampas, 
was unrivaled. 

In detail, the site of Salta offered exceptional advantages for defense. 
It lay between two rivers and in the midst of marshes and swamps, 
tagaretes, impenetrable save by a few easily guarded causeways. In 1582 
Hernando de Lerma here founded the town to which he gave the name, 
subsequently changed to Salta, of San Felipe de Lerma. At various times 
efforts were made to change the site of the town, but the hygienic argument 
never proved strong enough, and Salta has maintained its old position 
and likewise its reputation for paludinal fever.^ In the Archives of the 

4 Eric Boman: . . . Antiquit^s de la region andine, 4 vols., Paris, 1908; ref. in Vol. 1. p. 253. 

^ Paludism is still a serious problem in the provinces of Salta, Jujuy, and Catamarca. In Salta province 
the mortality from this disease is 143.3 per 1,000. During the last quarter of 1912 the hygienic commission 
waging a campaign against paludism treated 6,361 cases out of a total population of 138,043 {Memmi'a 
del Ministerio del Inferior, 1912-1913, Buenos Aires, 1913, pp. 343-373). 
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Fig. 1— General location map showing the old mule 
trail from Buenos Aires to Lima (represented by the 
dotted line). Scale, 1:40,000,000. 
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Indies® is preserved a document describing Salta eight months after its 
foundation: "It will be of importance in the event of war in the territory 
as in the valleys of Calchaqui, Omaguaca and Xuxui, lands very rich in 
gold and silver. This valley of Salta is very good and fertile, . . . highly 
suitable for raising cattle and foodstuffs in great variety; .... it should 
produce the vine in abundance .... It also borders on the Tobas, a bellicose 
people whose plundering habits grow worse day by day" (Figs. 2 and 3). 

Colonial Salta and the Mule Trade 

A point of mere strategic interest in 1582, Salta rapidly acquired fame 
as the center of a highly important phase of colonial internal trade. 

The pampas of Buenos Aires bred stock in vast numbers : cattle, valued 
chiefly for their hides, horses, asses, and mules. The last-named beast of 
burden was destined in particular for service in Peru. The journey to 
this distant market was accomplished in three stages. The first, from the 
native pastures to Cordoba, was sufiiciently arduous.^ The treeless, stoneless 
pampas, with limited water supply, restricted the size of the troop to six 
or seven hundred head. Until the monte, or thornbush, region was entered 
near Cordoba, corrals had to be constructed of stakes bound by hide thongs, 
and incessant watchfulness was entailed on the part of the twelve muleteers, 
who with forty horses were attached to the average troop. Arrived at the 
objective the troop was pastured for some months. For such a purpose 
Cordoba was admirably adapted.^ Situated in the basin of the Rio Primero, 
at the foot of the Cordovese Hills, it offered in the rainy season water and 
pasture in abundance. 

Towards the end of April, the mules were newly formed into troops for 
the second stage. With the exception of the travesia,'^ a dry sandy zone 

6 Relacion de las Provincias de TucumAn que dio Pedro Sotelo Narvaez, vecino de aquellas provincias, 
al muy ilustre Sefior Liecnciado Cepeda, Presidente deste Real Audiencia de La Plata. Relaciones Geo- 
grAfieas de Indias, Vol. 2, p. 150 (La Ciudad de Lerma), Madrid, 1885. 

7 The above description is largely based on material contained in the eighteenth century guide-book 
" El Lazarillo de Ciegos Caniinantes desde Buenos- Ayres hasta Lima con sus Itinerarios segun la mas punc- 
tual observacion, con algunas noticias utiles A los Nuevos Comerciantes que tratan en Mulas: y otros 
Historicas. Sacado de las Memorias que hizo Don Alonso Carrid de la Vandera en este dilatado Viage, y 
Comision que tubo por la Corte para el arreglo de Correos, y Estafetas, Situacion, y ajusto de Postas, desde 
Montevideo. Por Don Calixto Bustamante Carlos Inca, alias Concolorcorvo Natural del Cuzco, que 
accompanu al referido Comisionado en dicho Viage, y escribio sus Extractos." En Gijon, en la Imprenta 
de la Rovada, Afio de 1773. The book is rare, and the exceptionally interesting nature of its contents is 
heightened by the mystery of its authorship and its publication. Though the place of publication is given 
as Gijon, authorities are generally agreed that the imprint was clandestinely executed in Lima. A limited 
edition with biographical notes and comments was published in Buenos Aires, 1908, by the Biblioteca de la 
Junta de Historia y NumismAtica Americana. 

Brief notices on the Salta mule trade of colonial times may be found in contemporary works : Acarete 
du Biscay: An Account of a Voyage up the River dela Plata, London, 1698; Rolt: A New and Accurate 
History of South America, London, 1756; Antonio de Ulloa: Noticias Americanas, Madrid, 1792; and Antonio 
de Ulloa and Jorge Juan : Relacion Historica del Viaje a la America Meridional, Madrid, 1748. 

8 C6rdoba has always been an important station on the road. Between the years 1602 and 1665 it was 
the seat of a custom house erected for the purpose of levying a 50 per cent impost on all commodities pass- 
ing between Peru and the River Plate Provinces. C. E. Akers : A History of South America, London, 1904, 
p. 11. 

9 Woodbine Parish: Buenos Aires and the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, London, 1838, p. 252. 
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on the farther side of Santiago del Estero, the route was, at this season of 
the year, less difficult of accomplishment, and the troops could be augmented 
to thirteen or fourteen hundred head in charge of twenty men and seventy 
horses. The cavalcades aimed at reaching Salta not later than the end of 
June, i. e. at making the journey after the subsidence of the summer floods 
and before the period of maximum drought.^^ At Salta the mules remained 
in pasture until the fair, which began early in February and lasted through- 
out March. This was Salta 's period of activity, though hardly, as Bustamante 
says, of pleasure. Damp meadows, well-nigh impassable roads^^ and the 
confinement of such numbers of beasts in a necessarily contracted space 
caused a discomfort not difficult to understand. At the fair were gathered 
men from the farthest parts of the Yiceroyalty for the exchange of some 
60,000 beasts, i. e. mules alone, without including the minor transactions 
in horses and cattle. Here, too, dealers from the pampas made the neces- 
sary arrangements for the return journey and Peruvian buyers for the 
transmission of their troops to the plateau. Salta merchants made no little 
profit out of the last item, for the muleteers engaged for the journey com- 
monly took or were required to take a part of their wages in goods. The 
fair concluded towards the end of the rainy season when subsidence of the 
swollen mountain torrents permitted a safer continuation of the journey. 

The troops, increased to seventeen or eighteen hundred head, set out 
from Salta under the care of two bands of horsemen.^^ The second band, 
required to check straying — facilitated alike by the topography and the 
freshness of the beasts — accompanied the cavalcade as far as the quehrada 
of Queta, 60 leagues beyond Salta. Beyond this point taming of the now 
chastened beasts was begun, and henceforth they could be turned loose to 
graze on the pastures of the mountain slopes, for pasture along the road 
was' limited. 

Thus by slow stages they reached the markets and distributing centers 
of the plateau. The chief of these were Oruro, Corporaca, and Jauja. 
Oruro was then as now a center for the mining districts of Bolivia (Upper 
Peru). Corporaca, a little south of Cuzco, served the central zone, and 
Jauja, within easy reach of the silver of Cerro de Pasco and the quicksilver 
of Huancavelica, was also on the royal road to Lima and the coast valleys. 

10 The mean annual rainfall of Salta, for the period 1873 to 1907, is 571 mm. Of this amount only 16 
mm. falls in the dry season. May to September (Walter G. Davis: Climate of the Argentine Republic, 
Argentine Meteorol. Office, Buenos Aires, 1910). 

11 Bustamante {op. cit. under 7) gives some interesting, but unfortunately incomplete, financial details. 
Young mules of the pampas valued at 1^ to. 2 pesos sold in Cordoba at 4}4 and in Salta at 8 to 8^ and 
exceptionally 9. Pasturing in Cordoba cost 5 to 6 reales (8 reales to 1 peso) per head with a refaction of 6 
mules per 100; in Salta 1 peso per head. Wages paid were for the first stage 12 to 16 pesos, silver, with meat 
and Paraguay tea; for the second stage 70 pesos to the captain, 30 to his chief assistant, 20 each to the 
peons, with a steer every two days, Paraguay tea, tobacco and paper for cigarettes. For the third stage 
the wages varied according to the distance. For the captain it was 300 pesos up to Oruro, 500 to Cuzco or 
the Tablada de Corporaca, 850 to Jauja or the Tablada de Tucle; for the chief assistant the wages for these 
respective distances were 160 to 170, 225, and 360 pesos and for the peons 65, 120, and 175 pesos. Other 
expenses, the cost of horses, and losses would bring up the expenses of the trade. 
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UUoa says^^ that 25,000 to 35,000 mules were pastured on the meadows of 
Canas, on the Tablada de Corporaca, and there sold in the great annual 
fair. Considerable numbers, too, found their way to the coast valleys, 
where, on the alfalfa pastures, they were so much better nurtured that they 
were good for four times as much work as in the mining districts of the 
plateau. 

Colonial Salta, then, figures as the center of a commercial movement 
whereby tens of thousands of mules were annually transported from the 
plains to the plateau. Underlying the movement may be found the principle 
that dominated the whole colonial economy — exploitation of the precious 
metals. 

Upper (post-revolutionary Bolivia) and Lower Peru constituted a vast 
territory over which population distribution was controlled most forcefully 
by mineral wealth. Practically all the Spanish towns, at least of Upper Peru, 
owed their existence directly or indirectly to mining. The mines were situ- 
ated at great altitudes and often in remote and almost inaccessible spots. 
Today, even, nearly half of the Bolivian towns are at elevations exceeding 
12,000 feet.^^ To support a population concentrated in places where cultiva- 
tion was either limited or altogether impossible, agricultural settlements 
grew up in the valleys and basins. The classic example of this dependence 
— abnormal in the early development of a colony — is Potosi. Potosi stands 
on bleak mountain slopes at an altitude of 13,388 feet. During the days 
of its prosperity it was far and away the largest town of the western hemis- 
phere ; in the mid-seventeenth century it had a population of 160,000. The 
city drew its sustenance from a wide area, extending northwards to include 
Arequipa and its coast valleys and southwards to the Chilean valleys beyond 
the most arid section of the Atacama Desert (thus Chaiiaral, a ** precious 
oasis of the desert," was, in 1678, granted with **all its waters" for the 
establishment of pastures for feeding the mules that carried cargoes of 
brandy to Potosi^*), and eastwards to the Cuzco basin and montana valleys. 
One of the chief contributors was La Paz, founded as a station on the road 
but prospering in virtue of its maize and bean fields and its advantageous 
location. Another was Cochabamba, typical of the fertile and climatically 
blessed basin towns of the eastern Andes. 

The conveyance of the products from these various regions involved 
questions of transportation. A continual stream of laden beasts toiled into 
the great market place of Potosi. On smaller scales similar phenomena 
obtained elsewhere. Means of transportation were also required for the 
shipment of the minerals to the coast. Thus very early in colonial days 
were created problems of communication in a region where today, more 
than three centuries later, over-diflScult transportation remains the supreme 

12 Antonio de Ulloa and Jorge Juan : Kelacion Historica del Viaje a la America Meridional, Madrid, 1748. 

13 Isaiah Bowman: The Distribution of Population in Bolivia. BuU. of the Gettgr. Soe. of Philadelphia, 
Vol. 7. 1909, pp. 74-93. 

14 C. M. Sayago: Historia de Copiap6, Copiap6, 1874, p. 83. 
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obstacle to progress. The navigable rivers were in the wrong places, and 
roads for wheeled traffic there were none. Transport was limited to the 
beast of burden, including man. The Indian, however, performed this 
service only to a limited extent and in the most inaccessible spots, even as 
he does today in certain mining districts.^" The only other native beast of 
burden was the llama, a hardy and economical animal, but leisurely of 
movement and unable to carry heavy loads.^^ European beasts had been 
introduced by the Spaniards. Of these one was pre-eminently fitted for 
the onerous labor of transportation. The mule, acclimated even better than 
the llama to the variation of altitude and climate from plateau to coast, 
could carry larger cargoes at greater speed. Unfortunately the horse, one 
parent of the hybrid mule, is raised with difficulty at great altitudes. Only 
in the temperate basins of the plateau can horse-breeding be prosecuted 
successfully, and these areas, of which Cochabamba is illustrative, are 
limited. 

Peru, then, was compelled to look afield for her supply of mules. Her 
demands were abundantly met on the unrivaled pastures of the La Plata 
Provinces. The chief features of the trade have been already indicated. 
In common with the general trade of the country it was characterized by 
periodic movement and maintenance in a system of fairs, principles of trad- 
ing that still flourish in economically undeveloped South America. Between 
the regions of supply and demand intervened great spaces of difficult 
country that could not be crossed at a single stretch and along which ade- 
quate pasturage was only to be found at intervals. Seasonal variations of 
climate likewise restricted movement and encouraged periodic traffic, as in 
Russia the ice-bound condition of the rivers during the winter has concen- 
trated commerce in the summer season and favored the development of 
trading by fairs. Under these controls the road from the pampas proceeded 
in as direct a line as possible to the comparatively well-watered Sierra de 
Cordoba and thence skirted the long line of Andean foothills through the 
settlements of Santiago del Estero and Tucuman to Salta, taking this second 
stage at a climatically suitable season. 

Bustamante's old guide tells of an alternative route occasionally fol- 
lowed. It proceeded more directly north to economize on the pasturing 
season in Cordoba. Gathering mules from Santa Fe and Corrientes it passed 
through the eastern part of Santiago province fringing the southern Chaco 
country. But the mules had to be three and one-half to four years old before 
they could make the journey and needed a longer period of recuperation 
at Salta. A larger stock of provisions had to be carried, and the road was 
somewhat exposed to the attack of savage Indians ; yet the greatest risk of 

i''> An Indian carries 50 to 100 pounds, for short distances up to 300 pounds, and with a li^ht cargo 
travels 18 to 25 miles a day. A llama carries 50 to 100 pounds and rarely travels more than 10 miles a day. 
A burro carries 100 to 150 pounds and travels 20 miles, a mule 200 to 300 pounds- normally the former— and 
travels 35 to 45 miles a day for journeys not exceeding 5 or 6 days— 25 to 30 for longer distances. ( W. L. 
Sisson: Informe sobre . . . de Ferrocarriles Bolivianos, La Paz. 1905. pp. 143-144.) 
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all was encountered from the hydrographic peculiarities of the region — 
either scarcity or superfluity of water. Along the main line of travel 
dangers of molestation were not great except in the transition zone, where 
a check was maintained by Salta and its dependent forts. A few leagues 
from Salta the fort of Cobos had been erected as an outpost against the 
Chaco Indians. Its garrison was supported by the excise fees on each head 
of mule leaving the town. 

In addition to these circumstances conditioning trade in general, the 
peculiar features of traffic in live-stock rendered it particularly adaptable 
to the ''fair" system. Fairs of live-stock are those which, retaining their 
ancient characteristics, have everywhere survived longest. Their business 
is done in produce that can be walked to market, distance being no insuper- 
able obstacle. They deal in commodities that can most advantageously be 
purchased by direct and personal communication between buyer and seller.^^ 
Under such considerations Salta, lying in the transition zone (Fig. 4), was 
the natural site for the fair, for it was the natural meeting place between 
buyer and seller. Most important of all, the alluvial and well-watered flats 
of the main valley provided ample pasturage, the first requisite of the live- 
stock fair. However undesirable their properties from a hygienic point of 
view, the meadows of Salta were unquestionably excellent for the fattening 
of beasts. Pedro Lozano ^^ speaks of their virtues with appreciation : ' ' The 
admirable pastures so fatten the beasts [cattle] that from each one is taken 
at least six arrobas (150 pounds) and at times two quintals (224 pounds) 
of fat and tallow, from which with the ashes of a plant called 'vidriera' is 
made a rich soap that sells in Potosi at a considerable profit." Thus the 
pastures localized the trade and the fair. 

The Wars of Independence and the Decline of the Salta Trade 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century traffic along the Lima- 
Buenos Aires road began to decline. The output of silver from the Bolivian 
mines had decreased.^"^ Buenos Aires, erected into a Viceroyalty in 1776 
and with other South American colonies granted free trade for its port 
(1778), was relieved of economic dependence on Peru. The chief link bind- 
ing the remote governments was broken. Reduction of traffic between them 
found a response in diminished security along the road ; the Pampas Indians 
commenced the invasions and depredations that lasted uninterruptedly until 
their final subjugation was accomplished by General Roca in the campaign 
of 1879. 

16 See notes on "An Old-Established Fair in Modern France" and " Russian Fairs " in this number 
under "Geographical Record." 

I'' Pedro Lozano: op. cit. under 3, Vol. 1, p. 276. 

18 During the first half of the seventeenth century the acknowledged annual production of silver from 
Potosi was, with one or two exceptions, over 5,000,000 pesos: during the corresponding period of the 
eighteenth century the average was under 2,000,000 pesos. (Razon certificada que se envio a Carlos III de 
las sumas que por los Reales derechos de Quintos y Diezmos ... del famoso cerro de Potosi desde el afio 
1536 . . . hasta 31 de diciembre de 1783 ... 1). Lamberto de Sierra, Coleccion de DocumcnUm Ineditos para la 
Hlstoi'ia de Espana, Vol. 5, Madrid, 1842-44.) 
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But the great blow to Salta's trade fell with the Wars of Independence. 
Then the province experienced in full the disadvantages attendant on its 
frontier location. It bore the brunt of the Royalist attack from the plateau 
and by the successful and gallant defense of its gauchos fully earned its 
title, ** shield of Argentina/' Close to Salta town itself is the field of 
Castaiiares, where in 1813 Belgrano vanquished the Eoyalist forces. The 

conclusion of the wars left Salta 
in an unhappy condition; not 
only had trade been suspended 
and markets extinguished or re- 
duced but much havoc had been 
wrought amongst the live-stock, 
the produce upon which Salta 
was absolutely dependent. An- 
drews, who traveled through 
the country in the early twen- 
ties, describes Salta as relying 
on the surrounding provinces 
for articles of the commonest 
necessity^^ ** possessing the fin- 
est timber, it is tributary to 
Tucuman for household furni- 
ture and even boards; with cot- 
ton indigenous, to Catamarca 
for candlewicks ; to Santiago del 
Estero for dyes and wax; to 
San Juan and Rioja for wine 
and brandy; . . . for common 
earthenware utensils they are 
indebted to the Matacos Indians." The only attempt at cultivation seems 
to have been the sugar plantations, but these were few in number and 
operated so uneconomically that the product could not compete with the 
imported article. 




Fig . 4— Eegional diagram of the eastern border of the 
Cordillera in the latitude of Salta.* 



Salta under the Republic 

Though an integral part of the Argentine Republic, from the establish- 
ment of independence to recent days Salta has enjoyed far closer relation- 
ship with the republic over the northern border, Bolivia. Salta lies in the 



19 Captain Andrews . . . : Journey from Buenos Ayres ... to Potosi .... to Arica .... to Santiago de 
Chili and Coquimtao undertaken on behalf of the Chilian and Peruvian Mining Association in the years 
1825-26, London, 1827, p. 302. 

* For an explanation of this type of diagram, with other examples, see note on pp. 424-425 in the 
June Review. The darkest shading represents steep snow-covered country ; the next lower grade represents 
rough but snow-free country; the lightest shading represents moderate relief; and no shading represents 
plain or plateau. Small circles represent forest or woodland; dots represent pastoral or agricultural land. 
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transition zone between two great topographic and climatic regions. One 
of the factors contributing to the development of the town is the topographic 
break that necessitated a change in the methods of communication. Across 
the pampas oxcarts and coaches were used; at Salta change was made to 
mule-back for the plateau and its ascent. From the productive point of 
view, Salta, in common with the rest of the Argentine, was a pastoral region 
with agricultural potentialities 
(Fig. 4). The Bolivian plateau, 
with its mineral wealth, consti- 
tuted an entirely different 
world. The difference has been 
well expressed by Huret.^^ De- 
scribing La Quiaca, on the 
upper edge of the plateau, he 
says **here it is no longer a 
question of cattle, nor corn, nor 
hectares, nor sugar, nor vege- 
tables, as in Buenos Aires and 
Tucuman. Truly are we in an- 
other country. The only con- 
cern is the discovery of mines." 
Between two such complemen- 
tary regions as Salta and 
Bolivia some degree of com- 
munity was inevitable. And 
exchange was not limited to re- 
sources: it extended to the 
people. The frontier character 
of Salta is clearly evidenced in 
the prevalence of Quechua blood 
and language, sympathies and customs. The great native rebellion of 1780 
that broke out north of the Titicaea basin gained the provinces of Salta 
and Jujuy. Today there is a considerable number of Bolivians in these 
frontier provinces. In Jujuy they constitute about eight per cent of the 
population according to the census of 1895. 

Isolated from Buenos Aires and the La Plata Provinces,^^ Salta turned 
to the plateau (Fig. 5). Though the demand for mules was diminished, 
Bolivia and Peru continued to afford a not inconsiderable market for the 
old-time product, and changes began to develop in respect both of markets 
and products. The revolution that had finally opened South America to 




Fig. 5— Regional diagram of the Eastern Cordillera 
of northwestern Argentina showing typical high-valley 
environment. 



20 Jules Huret: En Argentine : De Buenos- Aires au Gran Chaco, Paris, 1912, p. 248. 

21 Temple says that in his journey of 1826 from Buenos Aires to Salta, a distance exceeding 1,200 miles, 
he met with travelers on four occasions only. Edmond Temple: Travels in Various Parts of Peru, includ- 
ing a Year's Residence at Potosi, London, 1830, p. 211. 
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world trade gave a tremendous impetus to Chilean mining, in particular of 
copper.22 Prices of metal increased and costs of working diminished. 
Deposits hitherto unprofitable could be worked on a practical basis. Pros- 




FiG. 6— Regional diagram of the western border of the Cordillera showing the elements of the 
physical environment at San Pedro de Atacama. 

pecting and exploitation in new fields progressed apace. In the mid-century 
a further stimulus arose with the development of west coast shipping con- 
sequent on the discovery of gold in California. Expansion of ore mining 
in Atacama was followed by the beginnings of nitrate exploitation in the 



^^ Basil Hall : Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru and Mexico in the years 
1820, 1821, 1822, Edinburgh, 1824. 
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more northerly provinces. To this activity Salta had a twofold relationship, 
industrial and commercial. The Salta peon went to work in the mines and 
nitrate fields : trade flourished across the Andes, and on the Argentine side 
Chilean currency began to circulate as freely as Bolivian and both more 




Fig. 7— General map of the Salta region showing, with Figure 1, all locations mentioned in the text. 

generally than that of domestic denomination. On the Chilean side the 
channels of trade concentrated in the desert ports of Copiapo and Cobija. 
While details of trade between these ports and Salta cannot be stated 
with any assurance, for statistical information relating to the period is 
necessarily deficient, the data cited by Moussy^^ from official sources is at 
least indicative of the general trend of trade. 



23 V. Martin de Moussy : Description de la Confederation Argentine, 3 vols., Paris, 1864; ref. in Vol. 3, 
p. 274. 
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Trj^de of Salta for Decade 1845-1854 
(in piastres folates) 

With Bolivia 

With the Pacific coast 

With the Argentine littoral. . 

From Bolivia the chief articles of import were coca, chocolate, coffee, and 
straw hats — the produce of the warm valleys. The exports were mules, 
cattle on foot, goats, mares, asses, hides. The mules totaled 63,092, about 
a single year's export on the industry at its apogee. From the Pacific coast 
the import was European merchandise. Between Salta and the rest of the 
Argentine Republic the import was mate and goods of foreign manu- 
facture, and the export was hides and chinchilla skins. The figures, how- 
ever, make no allowance for contraband trade, which, especially in the two 
former routes, must have been carried on very extensively. Today coca, 
forming about half the export from Bolivia to Argentina and rated high 
in the scale of tariff, is smuggled across the frontier by devious routes 
through Lipez and the Puna de Atacama. According to official authority 
the figures quoted must be increased by thirty per cent. Nevertheless 
they clearly demonstrate the weak bond of trade between Salta and the 
Rio de la Plata. As late as 1886 similar conditions are manifested. For 
this year the value of animal products — hides, prepared leather, goat and 
kid skins, and wool — , transmitted from the northwest provinces to Buenos 
Aires via Cordoba, amounted to $9,396 in the case of Salta and $3,836 
in the case of Jujuy, i. e. from the two together $13,232. Exportation 
from the same provinces to Bolivia totaled $157,503.^* It comprehended 
9,829 sheep, 8,558 burros, 2,945 mules, 1,000 horses, and 4,275 cattle. 
The figures for Salta and Jujuy are not given separately, but the former 
province was much the larger contributor. A significant feature of the 
list is the relative and increasing importance of the cattle export. This 
is one of the notable modifications of the Salta trade ; another is the already 
noted development of new routes and markets. 

The old route to Bolivia and' Peru via Jujuy and the Humahuaca 
quehrada now encountered competition from the two new roads to the 
Pacific. These followed in part ancient trails by which the Indians of the 
puna and its high qitehradas brought down their salt, goat skins, and woven 
fabrics to barter for the produce of the warmer valleys (Figs. 5 and 8). 
Thence they crossed the Atacama Desert to Copiapo and Cobija (succeeded 
later by Antofagasta) respectively.^^ The former or southern route passed 
through the Calchaqui Valley, creating in Molinos a commercial station of 
some importance, and thence, skirting the southern salars of the puna, 

24 F. Latzina: (ieogr^na de la Republica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1888. p. 463. 

25 For details of roads crossing the Cordillera see Santiago Muiioz: Jeografia Descriptiva de las pro- 
vincias de Atacama i Antofagasta, Santiago de Chile, 1894, p. 63 et seq.\ Franz Kiihn: Descripcion del 
Camino desde Rosario de Lerma hasta Cachi, Bol. Imt. Geogr. Argentina, Vol. 24, 1910, pp. 42-50. 
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entered Chile by way of the passes of San Francisco and Tres Cruces. The 
more northerly route passed through the ancient copper mining site of 
San Antonio de los Cobres, the stretch of * * Despoblado ' ' to the oasis of 
San Pedro de Atacama, and thence across the Atacama Desert to Gobi j a. 
The routes were approximately the same length — 500 miles, requiring 
about twenty days for accomplishment. Both were arduous. Between 
Salta and the Pacific seaboard intervene the cold desert of the puna (Fig. 
6) and the warm desert of the coast. Throughout the routes water, fodder, 
and fuel are only encountered at intervals. The water is generally of poor 
quality, brackish, the fodder in certain localities unfortunately distinguished 
by the presence of grasses poisonous to all save criollo beasts ; and the third 
necessity, fuel, limited to the resinous yareta and the various species collec- 
tively known as tola, has been largely denuded from the well-beaten tracks. 
But the greatest trial of all lies in the atmospheric conditions. In average 
altitude the puna ranges between 11,000 and 12,500 feet. Its heights rise 
to 20,000 feet and more, and some of its high western passes reach 16,500 
feet, as for instance the terrible Alto de Lari on the Antofagasta road where 
** thousands of head of cattle have left their bones ''^^ (Fig. 9). Over its 
bare and saline surface sweep frequent, in summer almost daily, storms. 
Those of winter are indeed less numerous but they are more demoraliz- 
ing, and the night temperatures of the colder season are excessively low. 
Many an entire troop has succumbed to the dread ''white wind" of the 
puna.^^ The reports of the first Spanish crossing of this region, Almagro's 
famous exploit, vividly detail the perils of the road.^^ Yet despite the 
hardships the routes were shorter and communication less interrupted and 
cheaper via the Pacific than the Atlantic. Page^^ of the United States 
Naval Expedition of 1859 investigated navigation on the Eio Salado 
(Santiago Province) and estimated that if practicable it would reduce 
the round trip from Salta to Kosario (distant 350 leagues by road) from 
eight or ten months to two and the expenses by half. At the time of his 
investigation freight charges along this route amounted to $2.00-$2.50 per 
arroha (25 pounds) while from Cobija they ranged from $1.50-$2.00. 

Modern Salta 

Towards the end of Argentina's great decade of railroad building, 1880- 
1890, the railroad arrived at Salta and Jujuy, and for these provinces the 
modern era may be said to have begun. The railroad traffic returns of 
the Ferrocarril Central Norte, the line connecting Salta and Jujuy with 
Tucuman, for so early a date as 1895 are significant. The values, given in 

26 Juan B. Ambrosetti: Viaje A la Puna de Atacama, Bol. Tnst. Geogr. Argent f no, Vol.21, 1903, pp. 87-116. 

27 For a graphic description see Alejandro Bertrand: Memoria sobre las Cordilleras del Desierto de 
Atacama i Rejiones Limitrofes, Santiago de Chile, 18S5. 

28 Historia de Copiapo, op. cit. under 14, or original sources: Garcilaso de la Vega: Historia General 
del Peru, 2nd edit , Madrid, 1722, Vol. 7, Chapter 13; Antonio deHerrera: Historia delas Jndias Ocidentales 
(Decade V, p. 190), Antwerp, 1728. 

29 Thos. J. Page: La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay, New York, 1859, p. 414. 
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tons, are: hides and skins, 1,139; flour, 2,584; sugar, 9,020; tobacco, 653; 
rice, 285 ; aguardiente, 803 ; wine, 797 ; lime, 3,983.3o 

The list is suggestive of a new economic outlook for Salta. The north- 
ern and western part of the province, occupied by puna and high valleys, 
must, it is true, remain ultimate grazing and mineral land, but the lower 
valleys, Calchaqui, Lerma, and the eastern plains extending over to the 
Chaco and with an elevation of only 300 feet, are adapted for cultivation 
of a wide range of temperate, sub-tropical, and tropical products (see 
Figs. 4 and 5). The Lerma Valley, 37 miles long and 151/^ miles wide 
at an elevation of 3,937 feet, with alluvial soil and abundant opportunities 
for irrigation, has splendid possibilities. As yet Salta has not been in 
touch with outside markets long enough or fully enough to have more than 
begun the development of its agricultural and forestal resources. Only 
one-half of one per cent of the total area of the province is under cultiva- 
tion. The staple product of Salta is still her staple of three centuries 
ago — ^live-stock, the typical frontier product. Increased acreage devoted 
to alfalfa has promoted the raising of cattle, at the expense of mule breed- 
ing and pasturing. For the cattle trade, as formerly for the all-important 
mule trade, the Lerma Valley remains the great gathering ground. Cattle 
brought from the Chaco are turned into the alfalfa meadows and corn- 
fields to be fattened for the Cordilleran journey. Cordoba, that also retains 
some of its old-time business, sends many cattle to be sold on the Salta 
market. The locus of the great fair has been moved from the immediate 
confines of the town to Sumalao, a hamlet 24 miles or so to the south, where 
a big annual market is held in July.^^ 

Besides the Lerma Valley and its tributary areas many small stock- 
raising establishments exist in the western quebradas of Salta and Jujuy 
and the recently created territory of Los Andes. They specialize in the 
fattening of stock for the Bolivian and Chilean markets. Brackebusch^^ 
has described the felicitous circumstances of Yavi on the Puna de Jujuy 
in consequence of its alfalfa pastures. In comparison with the neighboring 
hamlets of the puna it appears as **a veritable oasis." Here cattle and 
mules are pastured en route to the fairs of the Bolivian plateau. In this 
and similar locations an additional advantage is gained for the beasts by 
the period of rest. They are gradually acclimated to the change in altitudes 
and its attendant modifications. 

In the territory of Los Andes the La Poma Valley offers a typical illus- 
tration of this phase of pastoral life.^^ La Poma is a hamlet of the upper 
Calchaqui (Cachi) Valley. Its elevation above sea-level is 10,000 feet. 
Five hundred hectares of the valley are under cultivation, some under 
wheat and barley but the major part under alfalfa, that at this high altitude 

3t> Anuario de la Direcci6n General de Estadistica correspondiente al aiio 1895, Buenos Aires, 1896,Vol. 2 
p.:341. 

31 Paul Walle: L' Argentine telle qu'elle est, Paris, [1912], p. 358. 

32 Ludwig Brackebusch: Viaje A la Provincia de Jujuy. Buenos Aires, 1883 (?), p. 48. 

33 Isaiah Bowman : Manuscript field notes of South American expedition of 1913. 
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flourishes amazingly well. Kesowing need only be performed every twenty- 
five years, whereas in the lowlands of the Kio de la Plata it is a triennial 
operation. Live-stock is raised in the valley. Each small tenant farmer has 
a few beasts that he grazes on the steeper slopes above the alluvial patches. 
During the summer the valley is invaded by herds and troops from Cata- 
marca and the adjacent provinces. An estimate places their number at 
3,000 mules, 4,000 burros, and 3,000 cattle. They are pastured here and 
then pass on to the usual markets. A few of the natives make mule 
journeys into Bolivia for coca; some carry salt and borates from the 
salars of the Puna to the plains, but the pastoral business constitutes the 
main life of La Poma's six hundred inhabitants. 

Luracatao, in a tributary valley of the Calchaqui, has a like reputa- 
tion. It sends some three hundred head of cattle per month to Chile. 
They go in troops of sixty head, traveling about nine to twelve miles per 
day and going to markets even as far north as Iquique. The large-boned, 
large-hoofed beasts, shod for the journey, are of a type well fitted for such 
travel, but even they, especially during the winter, arrive in a very flaccid 
condition. It is estimated that they lose one hundred pounds on the road.^^ 

The northern provinces of Argentina have to face the competition of 
the south in their Chilean trade. From Copiapo south the Chilean valleys 
are sufiiciently well watered to engage in pastoral industry, in particular 
the fattening of stock for the mining and nitrate zones. It is reported 
that ten thousand head of cattle cross from Catamarca, Rioja, and San 
Juan to the alfalfa meadows of the Huasco valley alone.^^ Still farther 
south a new source of competition has been developed by the trans- Andine 
railroad. A comparison of the degree of the traflSc along these several 
routes would be of considerable interest, but unfortunately reliable statistics 
are wanting.^^ During the first few years of the present century an obstacle 
was put in the way of cattle exportation from Argentina to Chile. Animals 
on foot formerly permitted to enter free of duty were subjected to increas- 
ingly high tariffs with the object of protecting the pastoral industry in the 
southern part of Chile. The greatest sufferers, however, were the mining 
centers and nitrate fields; for landing of the cattle from southern Chile 
frequently could not be effected for months at a time, and the impost was 
shortly removed. 

The Future op Salta 

With the completion in the near future of the Tupiza-La Quiaca rail- 
road^^ the last link will be made in the iron road from Buenos Aires to 
Lima. Between the united republics is anticipated a great trade stimu- 

34 Eduardo A. Holmbergr: Viaje por la Gobernaci6n de Los Andes, Buenos Aires, 1900. 

35 L. J. Morales: Historia del Huasco, Valparaiso, 1897, p. 264; also Isaiah Bowman: Results of an 
Expedition to the Central Andes, Bull. Awer. Geogr. Soc., Vol. 46, 1914, pp. 161-183. 

36 On the discrepancies between oflScial figures of cattle imports from Argentina into Chile during the 
period 1901-1908 see Ricardo Pillado : Estudio sobre el comercio Argentino con las naciones limitrofes, 
Buenos Aires, 1910, p. 107. 

3" See note on the "Condition of the Pan-American Railroad between Buenos Aires and Lima" in the 
February Review (Vol. I), p. 53. 
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lation in which the provinces of Jujuy and Salta should have a prominent 
share. Projects have also been discussed for connecting Salta with the 
Pacific by a trans- Andine line to Antofagasta and with the Paraguay Kiver 
by a railroad through Formosa. The development of important cross 
roads in this extreme northwestern corner of Argentina seems inevitable, for 
it lies in a transition zone from east to west as well as from north to south. 
Somewhere in the region a great central mart must spring up. Salta, in 
virtue of its geographical ** momentum, ' ' may become such and retain its 
present position of chief population center north of the zone of influence 




Fig. 9-Near the pass at the western border of the Puna de Atacama above Soncor; see map, Fig. 7. 
Elevation 15,000 feet. The herd of cattle shown are from the Gran Chaco on the eastern border of the 
Andes. They were fattened at Salta and are now en route for the nitrate fields of northern Chile. 

of Tucuman. Jujuy on the direct rail route threatens to be a powerful 
rival and is regarded by Salta with jealous eyes. The latter, however, has 
accomplished notable progress and improvements during the last few years 
and has grown vigorously. The population, rural and urban, given by the 
1869 census as 16,877 and by the 1895 census as 20,361, is now estimated 
to be little short of 30,000.»« The town of Salta has outgrown the appear- 
ance of a village and has become a modern city. It reckons among its 
people no longer merely the provincial, but also the cosmopolitan. Comfort 
and luxury have come in with the modern rise in land values. It is destined 
to become one of the greater cities of future Argentina. 



38 Results of the census of 1914 are to be published very shortly. 



